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Publie attention has been attracted 
of late, in more than usual degree, to 
Newport, the shire town of Sullivan 
County, which has long been re- 
varded as a model New Hampshire 
town of the prosperous and progres- 
sive order, and which was the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive historical and descriptive article 
in the issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
for January, 1896, the same being 


profusely illustrated. The progress 


A. Cheney 


- 


tion and courtesy of the Newport 
Board of Trade, an organization of 
the business men of the town insti- 
tuted last year, which has taken hold 
of the work of advertising the place 
and promoting its material welfare 
with greater earnestness and zeal and 
to better purpose than is usually the 
case with organizations of the kind. 

The president of the Newport 
Board of Trade is Col. Seth M. Rich- 
ards, a conspicuous citizen of the 


of the last twelve vears, and the de- town and state, eldest son of the late 
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View of Newport Village from the Northwest 


velopments of the recent past within 
its limits, properly warrant further 
reference to this wide awake and 
flourishing town—its men and affairs 
at this time. 

Among the events that have made 
Newport particularly conspicuous of 
late is the visit of the New Hamp- 


shire Board of Trade, on the ocea- 
sion of its recent summer outing, 
June 30—July 1, when an unusually 
large attendance was commanded, 


and the occasion made unusually en- 
joyable, through the solicitous atten- 


Ilon. Dexter Richards, and manag- 
ing head of the Dexter Richards & 
Sons Company, flannel manufactur- 
ers, Whose establishment has been for 
more than half a century the leading 
industry of Newport. Colonel Rich- 
ards and this manufactory were the 
subject of an illustrated article in 
the GRANITE MonrHLY of May, 1900. 
The vice-presidents are P. A. John- 
son, O. H. Chase and F. O. Chellis, 
and the seeretary, Herbert F. Barry. 

A marked improvement completed 
during the past year, the result of 
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individual enterprise in which Col- 


onel Richards was a leading factor, 


stimulated by the ‘*‘ Newport spirit’’ 


Col. Seth M. Richards 


which the Board of Trade ineculeates, 
has been the thorough reconstruction 
of the leading hotel—the Newport 





equipped hotels in New England out- 
side of the large cities. It is the 
presence of such a hotel as this, along 
with the natural attractions of the 
town, that is making Newport the re- 
sort of such representative bodies as 
the State Board of Trade, the New 
Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
tien, which held its annual meeting 
here a few weeks since, and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
will hold its fall field) meeting here 
the last of next month, upon invita- 
tion of the Newport Woman’s Club, 
which latter organization, by the way, 
is of comparatively recent origin, 
having been organized Jan. 10, 1905. 
This club has a present membership 
of 70 It meetings twice a 
month and is officered for the present 
vear as follows: President, Mrs. Mary 
M. Sibley; vice-presidents, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Claggett, Mrs. Edith J. Viles; 
Mrs. Edith J. Riehards; 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Gam- 
ash; executive board, Mrs. Edith J. 
Brennan, Miss Sarah B. Graves, Mrs. 
Mary M. Sibley. 
Speaking of the 
tions of the 


Associa- 


holds 


secretary, 


treasurer, 


natural attrae- 


place, they are in- 
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The “Common™ and Baptist Church 


House—which is now one of the most 
elegantly finished) and thoroughly 


deed of a superior order. The im- 


mediate scenery is rarely beautiful, 














Residence of Col. 
the uplands rising from the verdant 
intervals of the Sugar River valley in 


undulations, with the finely 





Hon. Jesse M. Barton 
Judge of Probate 


wooded hills in the background, and 
old Croydon Mountain, now the cen- 


tral feature of the famous Corbin’s, 


S. M. Richards 


or Blue Mountain, park, rising up 
erandly in the With 
Lake thousand 
feet above the sea level, but six miles 
away on the one hand, and this mag- 
nificent park of 27,000 acres of moun- 


clistance. 


Sunapee, a 


ro- 
mantic 


tain forest—the largest private park 
in America—on the other, it is not 
to be wondered that nature lovers, 


summer recreationists and health and 
pleasure seekers, whether for a short 
outing or a longer season of enjoy- 
ment, turning their attention 
more and more to this charming lo- 
eality, which is destined, in the not 
distant future, to be one of the most 
popular summer resorts in the state, 
as it is already one of the most pros- 


are 


perous, up-to-date business and_ resi- 
dence towns. . 
The sudden death, by a carriage 
accident, of Austin Corbin, a few 
years since, near his fine summer res- 
the old homestead, was a 
to native town of 
Newport, to whose interests he was 


idence on 
serious loss his 
devotedly attached, as he had many 
projected in mind; 
but the unique enterprise of the park, 
above mentioned, with its great herd 
of buffalo—the the 


improvements 


largest in coun- 
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Main Street, Looking North from ** Wheeler's Corner “ 


try—will serve to turn the attention 
of travelers in this direction, in in- 
creasing numbers for years to come. 
Mr. Corbin was one of a noted fam- 





Early Home of Admiral Belknap 


ily in the American business world, 
the only survivor of whom is Daniel 
C. Corbin of Spokane, Washington, 
president of the Spokane and Inter- 
national Railway, and extensively en- 
gaged in various other enterprises, 
who may safely be counted as New- 
port’s most successful living son. 
And here it may be noted that the 
town has given birth to many per- 
sons of distinction in whose names 


and fame it takes due pride, among 
whom are the late Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
author and editor, Hon. Edwin 0. 
Stannard, president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Missouri, Marion 
McGregor Christopher, long the fa- 
mous organist of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, and the late Rear 
Admiral George E. Belknap, one of 
the most accomplished officers of the 
American navy, whose boyhood home 
still stands in the village. 














The “ Red School House™ 


When ‘‘Old Home Week’’ was in- 
stituted in 1899, Newport had an 
elaborate celebration, inviting home 
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South Main Street 


the wandering children of the town 
from all over the land, but sinee that 
year this festival has not been ob- 
served in a general sense, though the 
‘““Red School House Association,”’ 
composed of former pupils and teach- 


ers in old ‘‘ District No. 7,’’ on the 
Goshen road, holds its annual re- 
unions, in which the townspeople 


generally take much interest. It is 
to be hoped that among other things 
which the new Board of Trade will 
promote and insure will be a perma- 
nent Old Home Week Association, 
annually observing this popular and 
interesting mid-summer festival. 
Newport stands in the front rank 
among the agricultural towns of the 
state, diversified farming being gen- 
erally pursued, while the village, 
which is located on the Sugar River, 
near the confluence of the main 
stream (the outlet of Lake Sunapee) 
with the Goshen branch, is a lively 
manufacturing, commercial and busi- 
ness center. The population of the 
town, which was 3,100 in 1900, is now 
not far from 4,000. Its valuation for 
taxation purposes is $1,627,740. The 
village streets are well kept and the 
highways of the town are generally 
excellent—among_ the the 
state. The village has a good sewer- 


best in 


age system, a superior water-service 


and an exeellent  electric-lighting 
plant. It has five churches, well 
maintained—Congregationalist, Bap- 
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Re a a 
Te 


Congregational Church 


tist, Methodist, Roman Catholie and 
Episeopal, the latter, the Church, or 
Mission, of the Epiphany, estab- 
lished two years since. 

The schools of the town are well 
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Richards 


managed and well heused, this town 
and Sunapee constituting a supervis- 
ory district, under expert manage- 
ment. The Richards High School 
and the new primary school building 
are among the best school edifices in 
the state. The former was a e@ift to 
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High School 


various interesting collections. The 
librarian, Miss Annie Parmelee, fills 
her position with rare skill and in- 
telligence. 

The social and fraternal life of the 
town is exemplified and ministered to 
through a wide variety of organiza- 





Primary School Building 


the town by the late Tlon. Dexter 
Richards, as was the elegant and 
costly Richards Free Library build- 
ing, wherein shelved 8.000. vol- 
umes with for 5,000 more. It 
has two spacious reading rooms and 
a fine museum in the basement with 


are 
room 


tions. Mt. Vernon Lodge, Chapter 
of the Tabernacle, and Aurora Chap- 
ter of the Eastern Star, in Masonry ; 
Sugar River Lodge, Stony Brook En- 


campment, and Hopeful Rebekah 


Lodge, in Odd Fellowship; Newport 
Lodge, K. of P., and Court Newport, 
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Foresters of Ameriea, with Sullivan 
Grange, P. of HL, are all prosperous 
organizations. Reprisal Chapter, D. 
A. R., commands the devoted interest 
of the town’s daughters of Revolu- 


269 
protection is furnished by a uni- 
formed department of forty men and 
steamer, hose company and hook and 
ladder equipment, with automatie 


fire alarm system. The Newport 
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Richards Free Library 


tionary ancestry ; while the Penawan 
Club, organized by the business and 
professional men for social benefit, 
has fine apartments and a good mem- 
bership. 

Newport village is characterized by 
its fine residences, handsome business 
well stocked and well kept 
stores, as well as its several finely 
equipped manufacturing — establish- 
ments, devoted to the production of 
flannels, suitings, shirtings, 
goods, shoes and ladies underwear. 
employing altogether several hundred 
hands. Its county court house and 
town hall and opera house combined 
is one of the best publie buildings in 
the state, and the opera house among 


bloeks, 


dress 


the best appointed. Two national 
banks—the First National and the 
Citizens, and two savings banks—the 


Newport and the Sugar River—ae- 
commodate the financial interests of 
the town and vicinity. Superior fire 


Brass Band is a first class organiza- 
tion of its kind, and in its militia 
company, the ‘‘Stowell Guards”’ 








Sullivan County Jail 


Second Regiment, N. 


the town takes special 


(Company M, 
mm NS. &); 
pride. 
tained a high grade of efficiency, and 


This company has long main- 
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ee 


M. E. Church and Parsonage 


a remarkably high membership. 
Sinee the promotion of H. A. Willey 
to the rank of major, the captain of 
the company has been Channing W. 
Barnes, who attained his position by 





Capt. Channing W. Barnes 
successive steps from the ranks. 
Captain Barnes is a newspaper man 
and at present employed on the Re- 


publican Champion. The first lieu- 
tenant is Olin J. Lear; the second, 
A. G. Peeoir. The name, ‘Stowell 
Guards,’’ was given in honor of the 
first captain, Ira Stowell, who died 
while in command of the company 
during its service in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Speaking of the Republican Cham- 
pion recalls the fact that there are 
two good weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in town—this and the _ long- 
established Argus and Spectator. 
The latter is approaching a century 
of existence, the Spectator having 
been removed here by Cyrus Barton 
in 1825 from Claremont, where it 
had been published two years, and 
the Argus from the same town by 
Edmund Burke a few years later, 
and the two subsequently united and 
continued under able management to 
the present time. The present owner 
and editor is Samuel H. Edes, who 
succeeded Barton & Wheeler in No- 
vember last. Mr. Edes is a native of 
Newport and a member of one of its 
old time families, and is_ finely 
equipped by nature, inclination and 
training for newspaper work. Po- 
litically he is an earnest Democrat 
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East Side of Main Street, Showing Lewis Buildings, Opera and Court House and Citizens’ 


New Hamp- 


shire Bank 


and continues the paper in that line 
of faith, and is otherwise active in 
the work and counsels of his party. 


office a Taft and Sherman flag in 
less than half an hour after news of 


the completion of the Chicago ticket 





Samuel H. Edes 


The Republican Champion, politi- 
eally Republican, as its name indi- 
cates, was established here in 1891 and 
now, and since 1904, owned and edited 
by Olin H. Chase, who flung from his 


Olin H. Chase 


was received—probably — the 
flag hung out in 
Mr. Chase is a na- 
tive of Springfield, but has lived in 


Newport boyhood. He is a 


first 
party the state in 
this campaign. 


since 
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Richards Block 
graduate of its high school, and went 
to the Spanish-American War as first 
sergeant of the Newport company, 
returning a second lieutenant. He 
was later, for four vears, captain of 


Barton, who for a generation past 
has made Newport his home, and 
played an honorable part in the af- 
fairs of the town and in the news- 
paper field of the state. He was born 





Po 


as eS ot Ble Be 





Dexter Richards & Sons Mills 


the Stowell Guards. He is a valued May 12, 1842, the son of Caleb L. 
personality in all that pertains to the and Bethia Tuck Barton. The fam- 
welfare of the town. ily came originally from Worcester 
County, Mass., where it 

To the neighboring town of Croy- ™many honored representatives, not- 
don Newport is indebted for many able among whom is_ the 
of its substantial and representative Clara 
citizens, among whom is Hubbard A. 


has now 


famous 
Barton, founder of the Red 


Cross organization. Mr. Barton in 
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Residence of H. A. Barton 


early manhood conducted the ances- 
tral farm in Croydon, where he was 
for some years superintendent of 
schools, having been himself educated 
largely under the tutorship of the 


noted John Cooper of that town. In 





Hubbard A. Barton 


1879 he removed to Newport and, 
with W. W. Prescott, bought the New 
Hampshire Argus and Spectator, the 


editorship of which he assumed. In 
1880 George B. Wheeler bought the 
Prescott interest and the firm name 
became Barton & Wheeler, which con- 
tinued until November, 1907, when 
the paper was sold to Samuel II. 
Edes. <As editor of the Argus for 
nearly 30 years, Mr. Barton made 
himself and paper known throughout 
the state; and during the time was 
the local correspondent of Boston 
and New York papers. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order with mem- 
bership in the lodge, chapter and 
commandery, and has served as high 
priest of the chapter of the Taber- 
nacle, Newport. In 1882 he married 
Miss Ella W., daughter of the late 
Jonathan and Eleanor (Woodworth) 
Wilmarth of Newport. They 
one son, Henry Wilmarth, a 
school student. 
one of the 
Newport. 

A long time and widely known 
merchant in Newport is George Can- 
ning Edes, whose family name _ has 
been familiar many years in the 
annals of Sullivan County. Here 
lived his grandfather, Amasa Edes, 
a lawyer of state wide repute, as was 
likewise Samuel HH. Edes, 
who 1904. The subject of 


have 
high 
The family home is 


beautiful residences of 


his son, 
died in 
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this sketch was born in Sunapee 
April 23, 1849, while his parents 
were temporary residents, returning 
to Newport a year later, which has 
since been the family home. After 


the completion of his school life in 





Geo. C. Edes 


Newport and at the academy in Mer- 
iden, he entered the dry goods trade 
as Junior partner in the firm of S. H. 
Edes & Son. Their store was in the 
Kagle building, where it remains to- 
day, and is one of the most extensive 
of its kind in Sullivan County. He 
has served Newport as its town clerk, 
and in the Masonie Order he has been 
high priest of the Chapter of the Tab- 
ernacle, Newport. In 1872 he mar- 
ried Miss Lizzie M. Lyons of Newport. 
Three and one daughter were 
born to them. The eldest son, Frank 
H., died in 1897 at the of 24 
years. The daughter, Bessie, died in 
1894 when 18 years old. The second 
is Samuel II., editor and owner 
of the Argus and Spectator, while the 
youngest son is at home. Mrs. Edes 
died in 1896. In 1898 Mr. Edes mar- 
ried Miss Amanda L. Whitney of 


SOnS 


ave 
age 


son 
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Newport. The mother of Mr. Edes 
was before her marriage Miss Julia 
A. Nourse, and she is yet living in 
the Newport homestead. 

The observant stranger in Newport 
is quick to perceive that its future is 
secure because of the number of 
young men who have made the town 
their home and are active in the pro- 
motion of its welfare and general 
progress. Conspicuous among these 
young Newport business men is Wil- 
liam Ilatch Nourse, treasurer and 
manager of the Nourse Hardware 
Company. He was born here April 
20, 1867, son of William and Ellen 
M. (Hatch) Nourse. Mr. Nourse, 
the senior, is still in active business, 
though in his eighty-seventh year, 
and is president of the corporation 
bearing his name. Every day he is 
seen at his store, his genial tempera- 
ment a benediction upon all and his 








William H. Nourse 


courteous, sincere manner a source of 
perpetual sunshine. 

Mr. Nourse, the younger, completed 
his school life by a course in a Man- 


chester commercial college, at the 
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Residence of William H. Nourse 


which he 
business career. 


close of entered upon a 
He passed a year 
and a half as a druggist in Tennessee. 
Returning to Newport in 1890, he be- 
came a partner with his father under 
the firm name of William Nourse & 
Son. In 1897 the business was in- 
corporated, as already designated, 
and with Charles B. Spofford of 
Claremont, son-in-law of William 
Nourse, as clerk. The business is the 
largest of its kind in central Sulli- 
van County and includes everything 
that pertains to the hardware trade. 
Mr. Nourse has served Newport as a 
town supervisor, is a Mason and past 
high priest, R. A. M., a member of 
the Shrine and of the Red Men. He 
married Miss Belle E., daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John V. Gunnison of 
Newport. The family residence is 
one of the many charming Newport 
homes. 

A leading industrial interest in 
Newport and western New Hamp- 
shire is the Peerless Manufacturing 
Company, the product of which is 
women’s muslin underwear, lingerie 
and the like. It was in 1887 that 
the Peerless Company had its begin- 


ning, which was upon a modest and 
unpretentious scale; yet it has grown 
and developed with a rapidity that 
is nothing short of phenomenal even 
in this land of great industrial 
achievement. The diminutive build- 
ing that sufficed at the start has 
grown to proportions that afford the 
employment of 200 people and_ be- 
come the parent plant of another of 
similar capacity in Barton, Vt., and 
yet another in Greenfield, Mass., thus 
making the concern one of the larg- 
est industries of its kind in the coun- 
try. The plant in Barton is of like 
capacity with that in Newport, while 
the one in Greenfield, which is the 
most recent of the three, requires 250 
hands when operated at its full capae- 
ity. All three plants are admirable 
in construction and equipment, and 
their maintenance is faultless in 
every detail. The fact that the New- 
port plant has been enlarged three 
times significantly illustrates the sue- 
cess of the enterprise. 

The Peerless Manufacturing Com- 
pany is the creation of Newport men, 
capital and initiative. Its founders 
were Charles M. Emerson, A. E. Al- 
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The Peerless Manufacturing Co.'s Mills 


drich and Francis W. Cutting, who 
organized as a firm; but within the 
vear M.S. Jackson, who died in 1892, 
and P. A. Johnson were admitted 
and the company was incorporated. 
Later Elwin N. Johnson was chosen 
to sueceed Mr. Jackson. Mr. Emer- 
son was made president of the cor- 
poration; Mr. Aldrich, vice-president ; 
Mr. Johnson, secretary, and Mr. Cut- 
ting, treasurer. In 1904 Mr. Cutting 
became president and so continues, 
as he is also the general buyer and in 
charge of the designing department. 
P. A. Johnson, the continuous secre- 
tary or treasurer of the corporation, 
in charge of the manufacturing, 
selling and financial departments. 
The corporation sells direct to the re- 
tail trade from its general offices in 
Newport, through a corps of a dozen 
traveling salesmen. The officers for 
the current year are fF. W. Cutting, 
president; I. G. Rowell, vice-presi- 
dent; E. N. Johnson, seeretary ; P. A. 
Johnson, treasurer. These four eon 
stitute the directors. Cyrus E. Var- 
ney is clerk of the corporation. 

In Newport are located, as is else- 


Is 


where stated, the Citizens’ National 
Bank and the Sugar River Savings 
bank. The cashier of the first and 
treasurer of the second is Perley A. 
Johnson, a man who counts for much 
in all that concerns the material life 
of the town. While yet in the very 
prime of manhood, his has been a 
busy career. As boy and man his 
one paramount trait is that faculty 
known as the initiative. His is the 
power to originate and carry forward, 
to plan and execute. Though not yet 
50 years of age, he has already ace- 
complished work that would do credit 
to a life of three seore years and ten. 
Ile enjoys, however, the advantages 
of a vigorous health and a New Eng- 
land breeding of the best type. Peo- 
ple wonder how he can accomplish 
much in a given time, but the 
secret is that all his actions are well 
mannered and well managed. His 
hardest work is to have for the mo- 
ment nothing to do. 

Born in Unity, October 24, 1860, 
of William B. and Flora 
(Severns) Johnson, he went with his 
parents, when five old, to 


SO 


the son 


years 
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Weare, and in 1872 to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., graduating in 1878 from 
the famous academy of that town. 
Ilis first work after graduation was 
the care of the St. Johnsbury school 





Perley A. Johnson 


buildings. In 1882 he went to Bar- 
ton, Vt., as elerk in a bank and then 
began the career thus far sueh a 
splendid success. In 1885 he was 
made cashier of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, and treasurer of the 
Sugar River Savings Bank in New- 
port in 1895; also from the date of 
its organization he has been a director 
of the People’s National Bank in 
Claremont. <As is said elsewhere, he 
was one of the organizers of the Peer- 
less Manufacturing Company and 
identified with it to the present time. 
Ife has served Newport as town treas- 
urer and six years upon its school 
board. In 1886 he married Miss 
Katie G. Coe of Burke, Vt., and they 
have two children. 

Conspicuous among the men who 
have made the Peerless Manufactur- 
ing Company the great industrial in- 
terest it has become, is Francis W. 
Cutting, who has been identified with 


the corporation from its inception and 
since 1904 its president. He was the 
first manager of the Newport factory. 
He was born in Croydon March 
31, 1864, the son of Addison and 
Eliza A. (French) Cutting. His 
school life was passed in his native 
town and the Newport high school. 
In 1885 he became a clerk in a New- 
port dry goods store, remaining until 
his identification with the Peerless 
Company. For twelve years he was 
manager of its Barton, Vermont, 
factory, returning to Newport in 1904 
upon his election to the presidency of 
the corporation. He maintains a 
home in New Rochelle, New York, 
but retains his legal residence in 
Newport, where he is esteemed as man 
and citizen by the entire community. 
He is a member of the Masonic Order 








Francis W. Cutting 


with membership in the lodge, chap- 
ter and commandery. In 1890 he 
married Miss Josie L. Willey. 


The most recent extensive addition 
to the industrial interests of Newport 
is the plant of the Brampton Woolen 
Company, which is equipped with 


sa A ca 
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Brampton Mills 


four sets of cards, forty broad looms 
and every requisite for the produce, 


] 








 ——— 











Vincent J. Brennan 


in highest perfection, of the mill’s 
specialty of women’s dress goods. 





The plant takes its name from the 
‘*Brampton’’ in Winston Churchill’s 
world-famed story of ‘‘Coniston,’’ 
and the crest on the corporation sign 
above the office door, and upon its 
stationery, is a white beaver hat of 
the days of ‘‘Jethro Bass.’’ 

The entire plant of the Brampton 
Woolen Company represents the best 
ideas in woolen manufacture, and 
from the first the mill has been a 
splendid suecess. Its present officers 
are all Newport men, and inelude 
Seth M. Richards, President; Sam 
D. Lewis, Vice President; John Me- 
Crillis, Treasurer, and Franklin P. 
Rowell. 

The present resident agent of the 
Brampton mills is Vineent J. Bren- 
nan, whose coming, in 1906, added a 
personality in the community  sin- 


.cerely and justly appreciated by all. 


Mr. Brennan was born in the city of 
Manchester, September 25, 1847, the 
son of William J. and Mary (Mur- 
phy) Brennan. In his early life the 
family removed to what is now the 
city of Rockville, Conn., an important 
center of the woolen industry. As a 
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St. Patrick's Catholic Church and Rectory 


boy Mr. Brennan worked in a woolen 
mill and took his first lessons in the 
work that was to be his life ealling. 
Wool carding became his specialty, 
and at the age of 22 he went to the 
Salisbury mills, Amesbury, Mass., at 
the time the largest woolen mills in 
the country. He eventually went to 
the Assabet mills in Maynard, Mass., 








Church of the Epiphany 


and, still later, stepped from an over- 
seer’s berth to be superintendent of 
the Otter River mills, Templeton, 
Mass. This was followed by the su- 


perintendeney of mills in North Hart- 
land and Quechee, Vermont, and at 
Guild in Newport. Upon the organ- 
ization of the Brampton Woolen Co. 
he beeame one of the stockholders 
and assumed the agency of the plant. 

Mr. Brennan at this time, however, 
was not a total stranger in Newport, 
for there it was that he had marrieu 
the wife of his young manhood, Miss 
Edith L., daughter of Lucius P. and 
Clara E. (Smith) Reed. The mother 
of Mrs. Brennan was a member of 
one of the early and prominent fami- 
lies of Lempster. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brennan have two sons and one 
daughter. The eldest son, Vincent 
J., is associated with his father in 
the Brampton mills. The second son, 


Ralph A., and the daughter, Maud 
E., are in school. 
In Col. William F. Richards, 


younger son of the late Dexter Rich- 
ards, Newport takes natural and jus- 
tifiable pride, and he, in return, shows 
his true manhood in a faithful ser- 
vice to his native town. True it is 
that circumstances have led to a di- 
vision-of his time of late between 
Newport and Colorado Springs, but 
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he yet remains a potent factor in the 
life and progress of Newport. He 
was born January 28, 1867, in the 
homestead he now makes his Newport 
residence. His preparatory educa- 





Col. W. F. Richards 


tion was completed in Phillips Ando- 
ver Academy, and, entering Harvard, 
he graduated a member of the class 
of 1889.- The year following his 
graduation he passed in a tour of 
Great Britain and continental Eu- 
-rope, and in 1896 he made a circuit 
of the world. In all he has toured 
Europe four times. His military ti- 
tle comes from service on the staff of 
Gov. Chester B. Jordon. He has also 
had service in the state legislature. 
His business interests are large and 
varied, including that of the Dexter 
Richards & Sons Company, whose 
woolen mill is one of the largest, best 
built and best equipped woolen plants 
in the country. He is a director of 
the Concord and Claremont railroad, 
a vice president of the Colorado 
Springs National Bank; is an owner, 


with his brother, of the Newport 
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Electric Light Co.’s plant, and also 
owns a 2,000 acre ranch farm in Colo- 
rado. 

Newport has a thoroughfare ealled, 
locally, ‘‘Korn Alley,’’ and a busy 
hustling way it is. It is a veritable 
market place and chief among the 
places of trade therein is the grain 
elevator and store of Franklin P. 
Rowell. Whatever one may seek in 
the line of lumber, brick, lime, ce- 
ment and kindred products is to be 
found in ‘‘Korn Alley.’’ Though 
not of Newport birth, the town has 
no eitizen who serves her with greater 
zeal and fidelity than Mr. Rowell. 
He was born in Weare, August 26, 
1850, the son of Stephen and Irena 
Rowell. After the completion of his 
school days in Weare and Frances- 
town Academy, he went to Manches- 
ter and served three vears at the ma- 
chinist’s trade in the Amoskeag Mills, 





Franklin P. Rowell 


and Jater worked as a journeyman in 
the Manchester Locomotive Works. 
As illustrative of his moral courage 
and as an example to young men, it 
may be said that after he had learned 
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his trade and when 24 years old, he 
put in a year’s attendance at the 
Manchester High School. From Man- 


chester he came to Newport, bringing 
had 


buying a 


$700 which he 
machinist, 


saved as a 
third interest 





B. &@ M. R. R. Station 


Savings Bank and a director of the 
First National Bank, and an owner. 
in the Brampton Mills. For 30 
years he has been a police court jus- 
tice and was in the Legislature of 
1891-2. He presented a drinking 








rp 





Residence of D. K. Barry 


in a grist mill, where he remained 
four years, when he entered business 


on his own account. Emphatically 


he is the architect of his own fortune. 
Ile is a vice-president of the Newport 





: tee 


fountain to Newport, and is ever pub- 
lie-spirited and active for the town’s 
welfare. It is said that no man in 
Newport has a better record for con- 
tinuous chureh attendance than Mr. 





2) 


Rowell. He married, in 1873, Miss 
Eliza I. Young of Manchester and 
they have four sons and one daughter. 








A special interest centers in the 
Belknap harness store, in that it is 
the oldest one of that trade in Sulli- 
van county. It was established in 
1819, and has continued without in- 
terruption to this day. It has been 
in its present location, the Wheeler 
building, since 1858. The present 
owner, Hamlet W. Belknap, has been 
the proprietor for the past eight 
years. Ile it is at the left of the pic- 
ture, while his brother, William IH1., 
stands at the right. They are broth- 
ers of the late Rear Admiral George 
EK. Belknap. It was here that Wheel- 
er & Pollard and later the Pollard 
Brothers conducted the harness busi- 
ness for many a year. 

With but few exceptions the half 
tone engravings in this article were 
made from photographs from the 
studio of Lawrence G. Ross, who for 
seventeen years has followed his pro- 
fession in Newport, a fact in itself 
attesting his success. He has a wide 
reputation for excellence in both por- 
trait and landscape photography. He 
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was born in Margaree, Nova Scotia, 
but came to Lebanon in 1888, and 
there studied photography and _ all 








that pertains thereto. On the eom- 





Lawrence G. Ross 


Lebanon he 
and opened the 


his time in 
Newport 


pletion of 
came _ to 
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studio that is his today, which is 
complete in all its appointments and 
has in connection a finely equipped 
picture framing department. Mr. 
Ross is justly esteemed by all for his 
worth as man and citizen. He is a 
Mason, a Knight of Pythias, and 
makes the Methodist his church home. 
He is a member of the New England 
Photographers’ Association. 
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west or colonnade entrance opens 
through a vestibule directly into the 
office, which is finished in the Duteh 
style of a heavy paneled ceiling, 
huge square pillars and the whole in 
mahogany finish. A cheerful fire- 
place, aleoves and writing desks, tele- 
phone booths and the like are appoint- 
ments of the main office. Entering 


the hotel from the south there is a 














The Newport House 


The pride of Newport today is its 
elegant hotel, the Newport 
heretofore mentioned, which, 
the close of last season, has undergone 
a remodelling and_ rehabilitation, 
making it practically a new strue- 
ture. Its exterior and interior are 
fashioned and embellished on lines 
suggested by the best hotel experience 
and the highest architectural intelli- 
gence. The plans were drawn by Ar- 
chiteet Louis Sheldon Newton, of 
Hartland, Vt., and the entire treat- 
ment has been of the purest colonial 
style. The central entrance is 
through a mammoth ecolonnade, with a 
sub-baleony, enelosing which is an 
ornamental railing. At the 
south is a commodious porte cochere 
fanking a spacious poreh. All ex- 
terior wood work is painted in the 
clearest white, the whole harmonizing 
finely with the surroundings. The 


House, 


since 


steel 


smoking room at the right and 
women’s waiting room to the left. 
Opening off the main office at the 


north is the dining room, the most 
beautiful single feature of the house. 
It is of the full width of the hotel 
and, therefore, finely lighted. Here 
also the treatment is a deep paneled 
ceiling, square paneled pillars and a 
beautiful paneled wainscot, the whole 
in a deep cream white, except the 
walls above the wainscot, which are 
in a bluish tint. The stairs, staircase, 
halls and corridors are richly ear- 
peted and the walls covered with 
colonial decorations. Every room in 
the house has a long distance tele- 
phone, with electric lights, steam 
heat and private baths throughout. 
The location is the very hub of New- 
port, and from it radiate the commer- 
cial interests of the town. 

Near the hotel is its garage, that 
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important requisite of the summer 


season, while plans are made for the 
construction of a much larger one 








Fred L. Hutchins 


next year. In Herbert L. Durgin 
the house has a clerk of wide experi- 
ever alert for the welfare of 
guests and visitors. 

The proprietor of the Newport 
House is Fred L. Hutchins, who has 
been such for the past six years. He 


ence, 
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is a Vermonter, born in Woleott, 
March 23, 1855. From the first his 
has been a splendid success as a hotel 
man, but it should be said that he has 
had a wise and discreet helper in Mrs. 
Hutchins, who is of New Hampshire 
birth, and is admirably adapted by 
nature for hotel direction. Mr. 
Hutchins is a Knight Templar, a 
Shriner, an Odd Fellow, and an Elk. 





S. D. Lewis 
Cashier First National Bank of Newport, N. H. 


The Wome-Coming 


By Rev. N. 


I. Carter 


Again we hear your summons and obey! 
Your gracious welcome gives us royal cheer, 
So let this home-day be our gala day, 
The gladsome jubilee of all the year! 

When old-time memories are at their flood, 
And all the town grows golden at its best, 
When hearts are swelling, like the swelling bud, 

To burst in blossom for each honored guest! 


Long live the town! 


The greatness of her hills 


Sut symbols greatness in her hardy race, 
The men of early days with iron wills 

Subduing forests with a patient grace! 
I seem to hear the axe fall, blow on blow, 

From early morning till the set of sun, 
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To see the needed clearing larger grow 
As day by day the daily task is done! 
They made them homes, though humble at their best, 
Such homes as real homes must ever mean, 
For shelter in the peaceful hours of rest 
And gladness making every hour serene! 
With strong and sturdy arms inured to toil, 
Krom acres smiling in their broad extent, 
They gathered ample harvests as their spoil, 
And lived their thrifty lives in sweet content. 
All honor to those hardy pioneers 
Who blazed the way for children yet unborn, 
Laid strong foundations for the coming years, 
With sterling virtues none would dare to scorn! 
Their homes grew sacred for their daily prayers, 
Schools filled their vision in their eager quest, 
The church had honor in their round of eares, 
The Sabbath welcome as a day of rest. 
With fewer, simpler comforts than we know, 
Their daily table’s plainer, coarser fare, 
The rugged living of the long ago 
Gave strength and vigor needed for their eare. 
Untiring in their toils they had their day, 
Filled up its ample measure to the end, 
With names untarnished wrought and passed away, 
Unflinching heroes who the right defend. 
In time of danger springing to the front 
With dauntless courage and a heart of steel, 
They met and bravely bore the battle’s brunt 
As loyal lovers of their country’s weal. 
When home and loved ones made their anxious plea 
They never failed to hear the stirring eall, 
But freely gave their life-blood to be free, 
On freedom’s votive altar gave their all. 
We honor and revere them for their deeds, 
Their kindly fellowship and brotherhood ; 
In love adjusting life to erying needs, 
And bearing mutual burdens as they could. 
As well we honor powers behind the throne, 
Who ruled the home with shining rods of love, 
Shaped younger lives in likeness to their own, 
And blazed bright waymarks to the home above. 
Those fathers, mothers of the days agone, 
Ancestral lines of noble, hardy stoek, 
What owe we not to them, as vears roll on, 
We, younger members of the same true flock ? 
They lived to show us how we ought to live, 
With highborn aspirations spurring on; 
They gave their best of life, as we should give, 
Content to wait for better things anon. 


The same old hills they opened to the sky 
Still rear their towering summits in the air; 
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The same green vales along their border lie, 
As rich in golden harvests for our care. 
The silver of her ponds and rivers still 
Glistens as brightly in the morning sun; 
The birds as sweetly all their love-songs trill 
At early morn and when the day is done. 
But in the rush and hurry of these days, 
The wild, mad racing in the thirst for gold, 
Do we not lose the quiet, restful ways 
That gave such value to the homes of old? 
When growing ‘“‘grafts’’ and ‘‘trusts’’ are in the air, 
And ‘‘strikes’’ too oft for petty cause abound, 
Such willing idlers tramping here and there, 
Such vague unrest the wide, wide world around. 
With all this menace to the nation’s weal, 
Where stand we in the tread of life? 
Are not such burning wrongs for us to feel 
The need of girding for a stubborn strife? 
Calls are for stalwart men who honor law, 
Who knowing, ever dare to do the right, 
Whose honesty has never known a flaw, 
Whose daily deeds will bear the strongest light; 
For men whom bribes can never buy nor swerve 
From the straight path of right and righteousness ; 
Live men of strong, true hearts and steady nerve, 
Whose joy it is their fellow men to bless, 
Who wait the coming of a better day, 
When wage and wealth are linked in fellowship, 
When larger love and faith in man bear sway, 
And songs of peace are one on every lip. 
Strong men who know and love their fellow men 
Are quick to lend a helping hand in need; 
At any cost to self once and again 
Reveal their manhood by their kindly deed. 
True men who dare to do as well as think, 
Together strive as only heroes may, 
Fight till the burning, blasting curse of drink 
Korever from the land is swept away. 
And shall this stirring dream of need come true? 
What shall the future of our nation be? 
A better one than ever nation knew, 
Its flag a cleaner banner of the free? 
Our homes, the nation-spanning homes, must tell. 
They are the moulds in which all life is run. 
As far as wisely shaped all will be well. 

When all are such the mighty task is done. 
May this home-coming waken stirring thought 
To make our service such as all should be, 
To save the land for which our fathers fought, 
Make holy, boasted freedom of the free. 

So may her glory more and more appear, 
Her starry banner nevermore be furled, 

Iler power increase with every passing year, 
Till her wise policy shall rule the world. 





Prince Whipple 


y Portsmouth 


A\- Colored 


va 
V eteran ? 
Y@creran @y 


By Pay Director Joseph Foster, 


( Rear 


he\ 


he American Revolution 


tdmiral) U.S. Navy (retired), 


Historian Storer Post, G. ALR. 


A few days before July 4 1908, 
the United States, through Storer 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Portsmouth, N. IL., placed a memo- 
rial stone in the North cemetery, | 
that city, bearing this inscription: 


‘* Prince 
WHIPPLE 
Cont’l Troops 
Rev. War.”’ 


Thus, one hundred and twenty-five 
years after the close of the American 
Revolution was marked the grave of 
New Hampshire’s foremost, if 
only colored representative in 
War for Independence. 

Prince Whipple died in Ports- 
mouth, November 18, 1796, aged 46 
years; and Storer Post—to whose 
members for four long years a black 
face was always the face of a friend 

gladly pays this tribute to a com 
rade of the Revolution! 


not 
the 


It is related in the ‘‘Rambles 
About Portsmouth,’’ that General 
William Whipple, our Portsmouth 


signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, had two slaves, ‘Prince 
and Cuffee Whipple,’ who ‘‘were 
brought to this town with a number 
of others of their color, in a ship from 
the coast of Africa prior to 1766, 
then about ten old. It was 
said that they were brothers, the sons 
of an African prince, sent over for 
an edueation, but retained in 
very.”’ 

Prince attended General Whipple 


years 


sla- 


on the expedition to Saratoga in 
1777, but one morning, on the way 
to the army, Prince was dilatory 


when ordered to get the horses ready 


for the mareh. ‘‘Tlis 
braided him for his 
‘Master,’ said Prinee, 


master up- 
misconduct. 
“You are going 
to fight for your liberty, but IT have 
none to fight for.’ ‘Prinee,’ replied 
his master, ‘Behave like a man and do 
your duty and from this hour you 
shall free.’ Prince wanted no 
other incentive; he performed his 
duty like a man throughout the eam- 
paign, which ended in the surrender 
of Burgoyne, and from that day he 
was a free man.’’ 

Prince Whipple, a prinee in Afriea, 
a slave 


be 


in Ameriea, ‘‘was a. laree, 
well-proportioned and fine looking 
man, and of gentlemanly manners 


and deportment. He was the ‘Caleb 
Quotem’ of the old fashioned semi- 
monthly assemblies and at all large 
weddings and dinners, balls and even- 


ing parties. Nothing could go on 
right without Prinee, and his death 
was much regretted by both the white 


and colored inhabitants of the town; 
by the latter of whom he was always 
regarded as a leader.’’ 

Prince and Cuffee Whipple and 
their families resided after the Revo- 
lution in a house which stood until 
about 1832, in the west end of Gen- 
eral Whipple’s garden facing on High 
street (now the Ladd estate); this 
land, having been given them by his 
widow, Madame Whipple, for their 
‘*during their lives and the lives 
of their wives.’’—Brewster’s ‘‘Ram- 
bles About Portsmouth,’’ first series, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1859, pages 152 
154. 

Prince Whipple’s name appears on 
General Whipple’s staff roll both for 
the Saratoga campaign in 1777 and 


use 
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the Rhode Island campaign in 1778. 
Adjutant General’s Report, N. I., 
1866, Vol. 2, pages 325 and 344. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSIIIRE. 
Adjutant General’s Office, 
Concorp, July 15, 1907. 


Prince Whipple appears on “Pay roll 
for Brigadier General William Whipple, 
his brigade major and servant. Marched 
from Portsmouth in the state of New 
Hampshire and joined the Continental 
army under General Gates at Saratoga 
and thence proceeded with the guard to 
Cambridge. Engaged September 27th, 
777.” Rank, servant; discharged, Nov. 
12; time in service, one month, seventeen 
days.—"N. H. State Papers,” Vol. 2, page 


I do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true abstract of the Revolutionary ser- 
vice of Prince Whipple, as appears on rolls 
now on file in this office. 

H. B. Crit.ey, 
Adjutant General. 

The funeral of ‘‘Prinee Whipple 
(black), age 46, disease fever,’’ took 
place November 21, 1796; and that of 
‘*Cuftfee Whipple, native of Guinea, 





Prince Whipple of Portsmouth 


lived here 54 years, age 63, black man, 
disease dropsy,’’ took place April 19, 
1816.—North Chureh Records, city 
copy, pages 85 and 97. 

‘“The grave of Prince Whipple in 
the North cemetery, Portsmouth, was 
identified a few years since by his 
grandson, John Smith. It is in the 
southern part of the cemetery, south- 
west from General Whipple’s stone, 
and next east of the foot stone of 
Capt. Theodore Furber, but is un- 
marked except by two rough stones 
which scarcely appear above the sur- 
face of the ground.’’—‘The Graves 
We Decorate,’’ Storer Post, G. A. R., 
1893, page 68. 

Honor to the memory of ‘Mr. 
Prince Whipple, a sober, honest black 
man,’’ as the New Hampshire Gazette 
of Nov. 19, 1796, said in announcing 
his death. 

May the new memorial stone to 
this Revolutionary veteran preserve 
his memory for many years, and long 
be annually decorated by the people 
of Portsmouth. 


lLite’s Victories 


By Dana Smith Temple 


It is all through worry and trouble 
That life’s great victories come ; 

And the test of our life is trying 
And working ’till all is done. 


We must prove ourselves the victor, 
Or else the vietory’s lost ; 

We must plan and work with earnest zeal, 
Or count the fearful cost. 


It is all through the rain and sunshine 
That earth’s sweetest blossoms bloom. 
But the sun will shine, and the rain is sure 

To fall ere a burning noon. 


So let us compare our living, 
And think ’tis a duty given 
To do our best while here below, 
And trust for the rest in Heaven. 
Hillsborough Upper Village, N. H. 
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A Medley gw Song 


& 
By C. C. Lord 
* (Continued from last mouth ) 


WILEN MY LOVE COMES BACK 


| cannot sing. My moods agree 
With sorrow. Rippling notes that flow 
From joy are still. My aecents show 
For blitheful melody a plaint. 
The face is dim, the smile is faint, 
The comely pride that woke amain 
My song invites but thoughts of pain 
Until my love comes back to me 


Yet chide me not! Frost strips the tree, 
And verdure quits the frozen field, 
And then bright birds refuse to vield 
Their happy songs, and when the wold 
In grief responds to blasts of cold, 
The hungry jay croaks, sad and lone, 
My stricken heart makes endless moan 

Until my love comes back to me. 


Love lost? O no! But truly she 
Who is my love hath eyelie days 
And, tripping up life’s vernal ways, 
Renews my zest of tuneful things. 
Glad birds resume, on buoyant wings, 
Sweet notes when spring salutes the sun, 
And all my zeal to song shall run 
When onee my love comes back to me. 


Canto ITI. 


There is a heart that lives, and loves, and dotes 
On Providence, divine, serene, and pure, 
Forever shaping all time’s aims and ends 

To wise beneficence in holy light 

Imperishable; and, believing thus, 

The soul of faith oft takes the path to dark, 
Sure and impenetrable, while grief sighs 

For one blest ray of comfort, conscience shocked, 
Its promises denied, and hope as vain. 

So sad souls suffer, Hannah Dustin one 

In the great list of vietims that time smites 
With deep aftliction dreadful. As she sat— 
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Hannah Dustin 


Poor Hannah Dustin !—in her chimney nook, 

Ere the wild savage to the flaming torch 

Gave her loved dwelling, to her side he came 
With lively caution, saying, ‘‘ White squaw, rise! 
We burn your wigwam. Quick! Come out 

And go with us to north! The redman seeks 

The good, hard money that alone will give 

You safe return to home and happy friends, 

Or you shall work and pine in pain full sore,— 
The redman is your master. Follow me!’” 

The dame obeyed with strangely rallied strength 
And forth went out, her captor in the van, 

And soon new scenes distressed her senses tried 
With keener anguish. First a band she met 

Of friends and neighbors—captives—somber men 
And doleful women, who in aspect seemed 
Oppressed with grief too potent for their strength 
While direful lamentation filled her ear, 

She listing to their story. With her own, 

Some six kind dwellings lay in ashes low, 

Their inmates slaughtered or in bonds to tell 
Alone the desolation and the doom 

That wrought such misery, for in good sooth 

A number like two score—the Dustin group 
Made part—faced death or cruel, dark despair 

In the great trial ;'° yet indeed was not 

Her cup of sorrow filled in measure full. 

The savage redmen next their purpose gave 

To the great journey. Upward, far within 

The vale where flowed the river, swelling high 
With spring’s bright waters, lay the weary track 
To the north country." Forth they took their way, 
Their captive train submissive in its march 

To the dim goal uncertain. On the path, 

Sad Hannah Dustin to her bosom pressed 

Her precious babe in fervency of care 

Of the dark future, and the darling moaned 

In manner sympathetic. Then a brave 

Of instinct savage and of prudence fierce 

Said, ‘‘Kill it! Have we not all care and toil, 
The small papoose left lifeless?’’ Then he seized 
The spotless babe which from the mother’s arms 
He wrenched in fury and, its tiny feet 

Grasped in his brawny hands, at once he twirled 
The helpless form above and round his head, 
And brought descent in swiftness where a tree 
Gave the sure impact, and the tender brains 


If not sold to the French, the English captives were often kept for menial services by the Indians. 
In either case pecuniary ransoms were sought by the captors. 


See note 5. 


The exact number seems to be uncertain, but it has been estimated as high as the text gives it. 


The Indians were in the habit of using the valleys of rivers as highways, that of the Merrimack, 
which flows through Haverhill, Mass., being a prominent one in New England. 
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Ran down and spattered on the greening earth 
That gladdened for the promise of bright spring, 
Renewed and justified: and then he turned 

To Hannah Dustin, saying, ‘‘ Haste! Come on!”’ 
And she obeyed in silence, tearless, firm. 


That eve—that dreadful eve—the savage band 
And eaptive train paused on the brink of dark 
For rest and recompense of food and fire.” 
The sun had set in splendor rare and rich, 

To crown the aspect of the dying day 

That flourished in bright light of conscious spring, 
But Hannah Dustin heeded not the glow 

Of the glad west resplendent. As she sat 

By the rude fire and food she felt no warmth 
In pleasant fervor, tasting not the dole 

That proved her proffered portion. When the braves 
And captives craved repose and kindly sleep 
Upon earth’s hard, cold bosom, she—the tried 
$v anguish vast, unmeasured—felt no force 
Of needs but natural, and asked no couch 

And claimed no somnolence of frame oppressed 
By the day’s journey. Neither did she weep, 
Nor wail in lamentation freely found 

Of the worn spirit. In her heart she felt 
Alone the burden of reflection deep 

That struggled with a problem vast and strange. 
She thought of pious lore of promise sweet 
And sure to faith that on assurance leans, 

To see no failure of the trust reposed 

In the great Prop eternal. Then the voice 

That bore the accents of a thousand pleas 

Of prayer penitent before the Throne 

Seemed floating by in whispers hushed and low, 
In horrid emptiness on the dank air 

For such supreme, dumb agony. She seemed, 
In soul unsatisfied, by instinet strong 

And far extending, reaching out and through 
The darkly spaces of the boundless realm 

Of sense and consciousness and asking long, 
‘*Where is the sign of Him who merey has 

On his afflicted?’’ Then the night shut down. 


(Continued neat month ) 


It seems to have been a custom of some of the Indians that preyed upon the New England settle- 
ments from the north to halt only at night for food when on their savage foray s. 














New Hampshire Necrology 


COL. CHARLES H. LONG 
Charles Hatch Long, born in Claremont 
March 14, 1834, died in that town May 


30, 1908. 

He was a son of Capt. Charles IF. Long, 
and was graduated from Norwich Uni- 
versity in 1855. He served as a drill mas 
ter for the state for some months at the 
opening of the Civil War, but opened a re- 
cruiting office later, enlisting men for the 
famous “Fighting Fifth” regiment, in 
which he went out as a captain. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of Antie- 
tam. Later he was made lieutenant-col 
onel of the 17th. Afterward the men of 
that were transferred to another regiment. 
Subsequently, in September, 1814, he be- 
came colonel of the heavy artillery, serv- 
ing on the defence of Washington, but in 
November following was assigned to the 
command of a brigade, in the Twenty-Sec- 


ond army corps, which he held till the 
close of the war. Returning to Clare- 
mont Colonel Long held the position of 


railway station agent from 1872 till 1901. 
He was a Republican in politics and had 
served as representative several times, and 


us county treasurer. He had been com- 
mander of Col. Jarvis Post, G. A. R., and 
eminent commander of Sullivan Com 


mandery, K. T., and was a member of the 
finance committee of Episcopal diocese of 


New Hampshire. 
WILLIAM E. BUCK 
William E. Buck, well known in New 
Hampshire educational circles as super 


intendent of Manchester schools for many 
years, died at his home in that city after 
a long illness July 29, aged seventy years. 


Mr. Buck was born in the town of 
Hampstead April 8, 1838. He was edu- 
cated at the Chester, Atkinson and Phil- 
lips Exeter academies, and in 1857 went 
West and engaged in teaching at Bloom- 
ingdale, Ill., where he remained a year. 
Returning home he taught in his native 
town, Danville, and Pelham, and in 1863 


went to Penningtonville, Pa., where he es- 
tablished a private school and successfully 
conducted the same for four years. In the 
fall of 1867 he became principal of the 
high school at Cohasset, Mass., remaining 
until the spring of 1869, when he became 
principal of the Manchester intermediate 
school, being shortly promoted to the 
Spring Street grammar school, and sub 
sequently to the Ash Street school, where 
he continued until April, 1877, when he 


was made superintendent of the Manches 
ter schools, which position he filled with 


great success, until his resignation in 
1900 on account of failing health. 

Mr. Buck was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Helen M. Putnam, the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Putnam 
of Hampstead, to whom he was united 
December 29, 1864. She died at Penning- 
tonville, Pa., October 30, 1865. They had 
one child, William Putnam Buck, who 
now resides in Denver, Col. July 16, 
1872, he married Harriet Ann Mack, the 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Kendrick Mack of Manchester, who sur- 
vives him, with five children. 

Dartmouth College, in 1886, 
upon Mr. Buek the honorary 
master of arts. 


conferred 
degree of 


WILLIAM H. ROLLINS 


William H. Rollins, the oldest member 
of the Rockingham bar, died at his home 
in Portsmouth June 27. He was a native 
of that city, a son of Ichabod and Mary 
(Hooker) Rollins, born September 7, 1822. 


He was a graduate of Harvard College of 
the class of 1841, studied law with Icha- 
bod Bartlett of Portsmouth, and was ad- 


mitted to the bar in 1844. He practised 
successfully in Portsmouth for many years, 
but also gave his attention to banking and 
other matters. He was for some years 
president of the Portsmouth Savings 


sank, Politically he was a Republican 
and was at one time a member of the 
state legislature. He married, July 1, 
1879, Elizabeth Ball of Salem, who died 
soon after. 

DR. JAMES F. BROWN 

James Francis Brown, M. D., one of 
Manchester’s oldest physicians, born in 
Auburn September 6, 1838, died in Man- 
chester July 29, 1908, 

He fitted for college at Atkinson and 
Pinkerton academies and graduated from 


the Dartmouth Medical School in 1864. He 
settled in Chester and established a large 
practice, remaining there twenty years, 
when he removed to Manchester, in 1884, 
where he remained through life, his son, 
Dr. James S. Brown, having been associ- 
ated with him in practice the last eleven 
years. He was a Congregationalist in re- 
ligion and a member of the Franklin St. 
church of Manchester. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Miss Abbie Scribner of Hanover, who 
died in 1903. The following year he mar- 
ried Mrs. Marinda B. Martin of Hooksett, 
by whom he is survived, also by a son and 
daughter, Dr. James S. and Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Brown. 
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